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GLIMPSES OF '' DREAM-LIFE" 

Part Second 

By Ik Marvei, 

U'///i 07'zg'2nal /llitstratW7ts bv Corwi'n K. 
Li n soil. 



The scene now changes to the cloister of 
( ,, . ' c^S^P'V '^ college. Your room is scantily fur- 

iiishedj and even the books are {^\n — a 
couple of grammars, a Euclid, a Xeno 
.,, phon, a Homer and a Livy. Besides 
^^ these classics there are scattered about 
here and there a thumb-worn copy of 
' British ballads, an odd volume of the 
Sketch Book, ' ' a cl umsy Shakespeare, and 
a pocket edition of the Bible. With such 
appliances, added to the half-score of pro- 
fessors and tutors who preside over the 
awful precincts, you are to work your way 
up. It is pleasant to measure yourself with men ; and your chum, a hard-faced fel- 




"A COSY SIT-DOWN OVER OYSTERS .VXD CHAMPAGNE ' 
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"'MADGE,' SHE SAYS, * IS SITTING KV M F. WITH HER WORK' 



low of ten or more years than you — digging sturdily at his tasks, seems by that 
very community of work to dignify your labor. 

You have a classmate — I will call him Dalton — who is very intimate with a 
dashing Senior, and it is a proud thing to happen at their rooms occasionally, and 
to match- yourself for an hour or two (with the windows darkened) against a Senior 
at ^* old sledge." Sometimes you go to have a cozy sit-down over oysters and 
champagne; — to which the Senior lends himself, with the pleasantest condescen- 
sion in the world. You are not altogether used to hard drinking; but this, you 
conceal — as most spirited young fellows do — by drinking a great deal. You have 
a dim recollection of certain circumstances — very unimportant, yet very vividly 
impressed on your mind — which occurred on one of these occasions. 

The oysters were exceedingly fine, and the champagne — exquisite. You have 
a recollection of something being said, toward the end of the first bottle, of Xeno- 
phon, and of the Senior's saying in his playful way — " Oh, d — n Xenophon!" 
You remember that Dalton broke out into a song, and that for a time you 

joined in the chorus ; you think 
the Senior called you to order 
for repeating the chorus in the 
wrong place. You think the 
lights burned with remarkable 
brilliancy; and there is a rec- 
ollection of an uncommon diz- 
ziness afterward — as if your 
body was very quiet, and your 
head gyrating with strange ve~ 
locity, and a kind of centrifu- 
gal action, all about the room, 
and the college, and indeed the 

" DIGGING STURDILY AT HIS TASKS" WhOiC tOWn. 
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In following the mental vagaries of 
youth, I must not forget the curvetings 
and wiltings of the heart. The black- 
eyed Jenny has long been forgotten. 
As for Madge, the memory of her has 
been more wakeful, but less violent. 
Nelly's letters not unfrequently drop 
a careless half-sentence, that keeps 
her strangely in mind. " Madge," she 
says, ** is sitting by me with her work;'' 
or, " you ought to see the little silk 
purse that Madge is knitting." All 
this will keep Madge in mind in those 
odd half-hours that come stealing over 
one at twilight. A new romantic ad- 
miration is started by those lady-faces 
which light up, on a Sunday, the gal 
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UPON THE GRASSY BANK Ol' 

STREAM *' 




lery of the college chapel, 
and the prettily shaped fig- 
ures that go floating along 

the thoroughfares of the old town. 

But this cannot last. As the years 
drop off a certain pair of eyes beams one 
day upon you, that seems to have bee: 
taken out of a page of Greek poetry. 
The figure, too, might easily be that of 
Helen, or of Andromache. You gaze — 
ashamed to gaze ; and it is no young girl, 
who is thus testing you; there is too 
much pride for that. A ripeness and ma- 
turity rest upon her look and figure that com- 
pletely fill up that ideal. After a time you 
nd that she is the accomplished sister of your 
end Dalton; she is at least ten years Dalton's 
nior; and by even more 
ears your own ! 



Very few individu- 
als in the world pos- 
sess that happy con- 
sciousness of their own 
prowess, which be- 
longs to the newly 
graduated collegian. 
He has no idea of de- 
feat ; he proposes to 
take the world by 
storm; he is half sur- 




'HE WEARS HIS HONOR AT THE PUBLIC TABLES' 
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prised that quiet people are not startled by his 
presence. He brushes with an air of import- 
ance about the halls of country hotels; he 
wears his honor at the public tables; he fan- 
cies that the inattentive guests can have 
little idea that the young gentleman, who so 
recently delighted the public ear with his dis- 
sertation on the "Genera! Tendency of Opin- 
ion/' is actually among them, and quietly 
eating from the same dish ot beef. 

Your mother half fears your alienation 
from the affections of home. Her letters all 
run over with a tenderness that makes you 
sigh, and that makes you feel a deep reproach 
and consciousness of nes^lect at heart. 





WE ARE QUITE ALONE, NOW, MY BOY' 



But an experience is approaching 
Clarence, that will drive his heart home 
for shelter like a wounded bird! The 
vision of your last college-year Is not 
gone. That figure whose elegance your 
eyes then feasted on, still floats before 
you ; and the memory of 
the last talk with Laura 
is as vivid as if it were 
'^ only yesterday that you 
listened to her. In- 
deed, this openingcam- 
paign of travel, — al- 
though you 
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*'THE MOONLIT WALKS UPON THE HILLS"' 



are almost 
ashamed to 
confess it 
yourself, 
is guid- 
ed by the 
thought 
of he r. 
Dal ton, 
and a party of friends, his sister among them, are 
journeying to the north. A hope of meeting 
them, scarcely acknowledged, spurs you on. 
Your thought bounds away from the beauty 
of sky and lake, and fastens upon the ideal 
which your dreamy humors cherish. The 
very glow of pursuit heightens your fer- 
vor : — a fervor that dims sadly the newly 
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'DEATH— IT IS A TERRIKLE WORD*' 
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awakened memories of home and your 
mother and Nelly. 

Dalton returns and meets you with 
that happy, careless way of his. Miss 
Dalton is the same elegant being that 
entranced you first. They urge you 
to join their party. But there is no 

need of urgence; those eyes, that figure, the whole pres- 
ence, indeed, of Miss Dalton, attracts you with a power 
which you can neither explain nor resist. Is it a dream, 
or is it earnest, those moonlit walks upon the hills that skirt 
;; , the city, when you watch 





READ IT AGAIN* 



the Stars, listening to her 

voice, and feel the pressure of that j eweled hand upon 

your arm? Poor Clarence! it is hisfirstlookat Life! 

With such attendance you draw toward the 
sound of Niagara; and its distant, vague roar, com- 
ing through great aisles of gloomy forest, bears up 
your spirit, like a child's, into the Highest Presence. 

The morning after, you are standing with your 
party upon the steps of the hotel. A letter is handed 
to you, Dalton 
remarks, in a 
quizzical way, 
that '* it shows 
a lady's hand.*' 
A single 
glance at this 




^'YOU PUT YOUR HANDS IN YOUR POCKETS AND LOOK OUT UPON THE TOSSING SEA" 
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your cheeks. Your heart throbs — throbs 
harder — throbs tumultuously. You bite your 
lip; for there are lookers-on. But it will not 
do. You hurry away; you find your chamber 
and burst into a flood of tears. 

It is Nelly's own fair hand, yet sadly 
blotted; — blotted with her tears, and blotted 
with yours. 

"It is all over, dear, dear Clarence!" she 
writes. "I can hardly now believe that our 
poor mother is indeed dead.'' 
Dead! — It is a terrible word. 
For a long time you remain with only that 
letter and your thought for company. You 
pace up and down your chamber; again you 
seat yourself, and lean your head upon the 
table, enfeebled by the very grief that you 
cherish still. The whole day passes thus; you 
excuse yourself from all companionship; you have not the heart to tell the story of 
your troubles to Dalton — least of all, to Miss Dalton. Ten days after, you are 
waiicing toward the old homestead, with feelings such as it never called up before. 
Nelly is waiting for you, and your father is seated in his accustomed chair. 

You approach, and your father takes your hand again, with a firm grasp — 
looks at you thoughtfully — drops his eyes upon the fire, and for a moment there is 
a pause — " We are quite alone, now, my boy!" 



' DLUE-EVlil) MA) 



Youthful passion is a giant. It overleaps all the dreams, 
and all Ine resolves of our better and quieter nature; and 
drives madly toward some wild issue, that lives only in it 
frenzy. - -^^e^- 
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The last scene of summer changes now to the cobwebbed ceiling of an attor- 
ney's office. Books of law, scattered ingloriously at your elbow, speak dully to 
the flush of your vanities. You are seated at your small side-desk, where you have 
wrought at those heavy mechanic labors of drafting, which go before a knowledge 
of your craft. A letter is by you, which you regard with strange feelings; it is yet 
unopened. It comes from Laura. It is in reply to one which has cost you very 
much of exquisite elaboration. You have made your avowal of feeling as much 
like a poem as your education would admit. Indeed, it was a pretty letter, in 
which vanity of intellect had taken a very entertaining part, and in which your 
judgment was too cool to appear at all. We will look only at a closing passage: 

" My friend Clarence will, I trust, believe me, when I say that his letter was a surprise 

to me. To say that it was very grateful, would be what my womanly vanity could not fail to 
claim. I only wish that I was equal to the flattering portrait which he has drawn. I even 
half fancy that he. is joking me, and can hardly believe that my matronly air should have 
quite won his youthful heart. At least I shall try not to believe it; and when I welcome him 
one day, the husband of some fairy, who is worthy of his love, we will smile together at the 
old lady who once played the Circe to his senses. Seriously, my friend Clarence, I know 
your impulse of heart has carried you away; and that in a year's time you will smile with 
me, at your old penchant for one so much your senior, and so ill-suited to your years, as 
ycur true friend. — Laura." 

Magnificent Miss Dalton ! Read it again. Stick your knife in the desk — tut! — 




YOU LOVE THOSK FLOWERS " 
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'AND YOU HAVE WORN THIS, MAGGIE?" 

you will break the blade I Fold up the letter carefully, and toss it upon your pile of 
papers. Open Chitty again; — pleasant reading is Chitty! Lean upon your hand — 
your two hands; — so that no one will catch sight of your face. Chitty is very inter- 
esting ; how sparkling and imaginative — what a depth and flow of passion in Chitty ! 

It would be well not to betray your eagerness to go. You can brush your hat 
a round or two, and take a peep into the broken bit of looking-glass over the 
wash-stand. You lengthen your walk, as you sometimes do, by a stroll upon the 
Battery — though rarely, upon such a blustering November day. You put your 
hands in your pockets, and look out upon the tossing sea. It is a fine sight — very 
fine. There are few finer bays in the world than New York bay; either to look 
at, or — for that matter — to sleep in. You try sadly to be cheerful; you smile 
oddly; your pride comes strongly to your help, but yet helps you very little. It 
is not so much a broken heart, that you have to mourn over, as a broken dream. 



It is not long, to be sure, since the summer of life ended with that broken 
hope; but the few years that lie between have given long steps upward. There 
have been changes in the home-life. Nelly is a wife and the husband yonder, as 
you may have dreamed, is your old friend Frank. As for Jenny — your first fond 
flame! — she is now the plump and thriving wife of the apothecary of the town! 
She sweeps out every morning, at seven, the little entry of the apothecary's house; 
she wears a sky-blue calico gown, and dresses her hair in three little flat quirls on 
either side of her head. 

The heats of the city drive you away and you are at home again — at Frank's 
house. You ramble over the hills that once bounded your boyish vision, and in 
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A FATHER 



like angel's looks. 
Her motions have a 
native grace and 
freedom, that no 
culture can bestow. She is dignified and calm and 
sweet. Her words have a gentle earnestness and 
honesty, that could never nurture guile. 

Strange feelings come over you; — feelings like 
half-forgotten memories — musical — dreamy — 
doubtful. You have seen a hundred faces more 
brilliant than that of Madge; you have 



the view of those sweet scenes which belonged to early 
days, when neither strength, confidence, nor wealth 
were yours, days never to come again — a shade of 
melancholy broods upon your spirit, and covers with 
its veil all that fierce pride which your worldly wisdom 
has wrought. The boys whom you astounded with 
your stories of books are gone, building up now with 
steady industry the queen cities of our new western 
land. The old clergyman — he sleeps beneath a brown- 
stone slab in the churchyard. The stout deacon is 
dead; his wng and his wickedness rest together. The 
tall chorister sings yet ; but they have now a bass-viol, 
handled by a new schoolmaster, in place of his tun- 
ing-fork; and the years have sown feeble quavers in 
his voice. 

Once more you meet, at the home of Nelly, the 
blue-eyed Madge, The sixpence is all forgotten ; you 
cannot tell where your half of it is gone. Yet she is 
beautiful — just budding into the full ripeness of 
womanhood. Her eyes have a quiet still joy and hope 
beaming: in them, 

V ^>;^-<^::': . . 






pressed a hundred jeweled hands that 




YOUR COUNTRY HOME 
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*'the time of power is past' 



have returned a half-pressure to yours. p,- 
You do not exactly admire ; to love, you b' 
have forgotten; you only — linger! L; 

You have returned to your noisy ambi- 
tious office-life, but after a time sick- 
ness has overcome you, and as soon as 
you have gained strength once more you 
go back to Nelly's home. Again your 
eye rests upon that figure of Madge, and 
upon her face, wearing an even gentler 
expression, as she sees you sitting pale 
and feeble by the old hearthstone. She 
brings flowers — for Nelly: you beg 
Nelly to place them upon the little 
table at your side. It is the only taste 
of the country that you are enabled, as 
yet, to enjoy. You love those flowers. 

It is strange — this feeling in you. It is not the feeling you had for Laura 
Dalton. It does not even remind you of that. That was an impulse; but this is 
growth. That was strong; but this is— strength. If it were not too late! 

A year passes and summer comes again. You have been walking over -the 
hills of home with Madge and Nelly. Nelly has found some excuse to leave you, 
glancing at you most teasingly as she hurries away. You are left sitting with 

Madge, upon a bank tufted with blue 
violets. You have been talking of the 
days of childhood, and some word has 
called up the old chain of boyish feel- 
ing, and joined it to your new hope. 
What you would say crowds too fast 
for utterance; and you abandon it. 
But you take from your pocket that 
little old broken bit of sixpence — which 
you have found after long search — and 
without a word, but with a look that 
tells your inmost thought, you lay it in 
the half-opened hand of Madge. She 
looks at you, with a slight suffusion of 
color — seems to hesitate a moment — 
raises her other hand, and draws from 
her bosom, by a bit of blue ribbon, a 
little locket. She touches a spring, and 
there falls beside your relic — another 
that had once belonged to it. 

Hope glows now, like the sun! 
" And you have worn this, 

'MADGE, MADGE, MUST IT BE?' AND A PLEASANT Maggie? " 

SMILE LIGHTS HER EYE; AND HER GRASP IS " Al " 

warmer: AND HER LOOK IS— UPWARD" AlWayS. 
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THAT IS IT, MAGGIE, 
THE OLD 1-JOME" 



What a joy tobe a father! 
AVhat new emotions crowd 
the eye with tears, and make 
the hand tremble ! What a 
benevolence radiates from 
you toward the nurse, toward 
the physician— toward 
everybody! AVhat a holi- 
ness, and sanctity of love 
grows upon your old devo- 
tion to that wife of your bosom — the mother of your child! 
There was a time when you thought 
it very absurd for fathers to talk about 
K,^ their children ; but it does not seem at 

■l^^ all absurd now. You think, on the contrary, that your old 
friends, who used to sup with you at the club, would 
■] be delighted to knov/ how your baby is getting on, 

and how much he measures around the calf of the 
leg! If they pay you a visit, you are quite sure 
they are in an agony to see Frank; and you hold 
the little squirming fellow in your arms, half con- 
science-smitten for provoking them to such envy 
as they must be suffering. 



A NM£W BETROTHAL 



told 
You 
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The strength and pride of manhood are gone; 
the time of power is now past; your manliness has 
its tale; henceforth your career is down ; — hitherto, you have journeyed up. 
look back upon a decade, as you once looked upon a half-score of months; a 
;• year has become to your slackened memory, and to your dull 

' .. ^ perceptions, like a week of childhood. Suddenly and swiftly 

come past you greatwhirlsof gone- 
by thought, and wrecks of vain 
labor, eddying to the grave. 

The same old man is in his 
chamber; he cannot leave his 
chair now. The sun is shining 
brightly: still, the old man can- 
not see. 

" It is getting dark, Maggie." 
Madge looks at Nelly— wistful- 
ly — sadly. The old man murmurs 
something ; and Madge stoops. 
Comi ng, "he says. ' ' Com i ng, ' ' 



IT IS GETTING DARK, MAGGIH' 





